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SERMON XXVITI. 





BY REV. JOHN TODD, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





IN MEMORIAM OF REV. JOAB BRACE, D.D.* 
“Shall he live again?”—Jos 14: 14, 


In the twilight of the world, before the birth of Moses, and 
before any part of the Bible was written, as is supposed, there 
lived a Sage in the East, who had been stripped of all his worldly 
possessions, who was mocked by his friends, tempted to suicide 
by his wife, bereaved of all his children, who seemed to be too far 
crushed ever to rise again, who seemed to be standing on the con- 
fines of eternity, looking into the open grave, and anxiousl 
asking if he can live again? Will he lie down there, and be 


* Preached at Newington, Conn., April 24th, 1861, at the funeral of Dr. Brace, to 
the Church and Congregation where he had been the Pastor for fifty-six years, 
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buried, gone, forgotten, perished forever like a beast, or will he live 
again? What is that dark doom hanging over men? 

He speaks as if he was sitting down on a cliff, and looking off 
upon a dark, mysterious river that rolls at the foot of the cliff, 

he clouds cover it, darkness broods over it, and cold mists hang 
around it. And he sees that men, of all ages, as they come near, 
slip into that river. The old man stoops over, and seems to be 
looking for it, but ere he is aware, he stumbles, and is in it. The 
strong man with a firm tread, the young man lithe and elastic in 
step, the maiden as she trips along in her freshness, ere they have 
time to draw back, have fallen in. The father leads his little son 
by the hand, and the child’s hand lets go, and he has sunk. The 
mother comes with her arms closely embracing her beautiful babe, 
but it slips from her very arms, and drops into that river! They 
have no time to shriek ere they are gone. The friends stoop and 
peer into the thick mists that hang over the river, but can see 
nothing. ‘There are no murmurs to these silent waters. There is 
no lifting up to that thick cloud. They send back no messages. 
They lift no voice. The Sage only sees that they go out of sight. 
Will they ever live again? Do they cross that river and gain the 
shore beyond? Oh! the question is not, will my camels, my oxen, 
my asses, my property ever come back to me—not, whether this 
leprosy that makes me loathe myself, shall be gone, and I have 
health return—not, are my children decently buried—not, will 
these friends now reproaching me, ever alter their opinion of me; 
but it is: “Ifa man die, shall he live again?” Is there any resur- 
rection from that river? The tree that is cut down may have a 
resurrection in its new sprouts; the seed may have a resurrection ; 
the earth may have a resurrection in the spring; the worm may 
live : in the butterfly; but “if a man die, shall he live 
again 

Fen, who in providence are gathered here, in the house of God 
at this time—some aged, and who have long lived in the shadow 
of the tomb—some marked for an early grave, all shortly to sink 
into thatdark, silent stream, will you ever live again? Will these 
all liveagain! The aged atsteneh and honored minister of Christ, 
whose dust lies before me, will he ever rise again ? 

As the traveler passes over the Apennine mountains, and his 
eye stretches off over the olive-yards, and the sunny plains, 
searching for the blue waters of the Mediterranean sea in the 
distance, he can conceive that all that plain was once the bed of 
the sea; but when he looks down and sees the sea-shells, born far 
down in the deep waters, embedded in the rock at his feet, and on 
the very summit of the mountain, he wonders what awful convul- 
sion of nature, what mighty power it was, that lifted up the very 
floor of the sea, and made it the top of the mountain! What 
demon of the earth once put his Sock under the Apennines, and 
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thus heaved them up? When you see the worm creeping up the 
bush and weaving her shroud, and dying, and yet a mysterious 
power bringing her through to a resurrection—when you read the 
history of the poor boy who shot up through poverty and ignor- 
ance and obscurity, till he wore a crown, and commanded an 
empire—when you read the story of a nation rising up from a 
single man, grooving, and deepening the channel of its history— 
when you see the astronomer mapping the heavens, and marking 
out the paths of comets, and the places of suns, weighing the 
planets, and balancing the universe—when you gaze at that blank 
scroll now held by the Angel of Time, and on which the history 
of your country is yet to be written, then, I say, the traveler on 
the mountain, and the mind before me, is absorbed on great ques- 
tions and in profound meditation ; but a thousand such questions 
would not weigh a feather compared with the greater question in 
my text: “Ifa man die, shall he live again?” 


I. Whet makes it seem improbable that he will ? 

All men feel that death is the result of sin. They do not sup- 
»0se that death would ever enter Eden, or mar the blessedness of 
ao if sin were kept out. It is sin that came, bringing the 
flood as a destroyer, and sin hath dug every grave since. The 
executioner is daily at his work. I go to the graveyard, and it 
is full of little cells in which the prisoners are shut up. They 
were stripped of all ere they were confined there. The purple 
and the fine linen are exchanged for the winding-sheet. Here you 
love your friends; at the grave you silently turn away from 
them. Here you are proud of your friends; there you say to 
corruption: “Thou art my father; and to the worm, thou art my 
mother and my sister.” Here you walk in your pride and adorn- 
ing; there a shroud is all you want. Here the eye flashes, the 
tongue is eloquent, the cheek glows, and the hands are skillful. 
There the eye is quenched, the tongue is silent, the cheek is cold 
and white, and the hands have lost their cunning. The coffin 
returns no answer to your sigh; the hand returns no pressure; 
the friend is dead, and you must bury him out of sight. You do 
not want him to remain in your house. And all must thus die. 
Perhaps under your pew is a sleeper; perhaps in your garden 
your flowers bloom over the dead. The seven hundred and fifty 
millions who have died within the last thirty years, are but a drop 
in the bucket compared with the uncounted multitudes who have 
passed away. No one ever returns, no messenger comes from 
them, no form revives. The cold winds of winter that whistle 
over the grave, and the frosts that shut them up, are not the key 
that keeps the grave closed. Wise men have looked into the 
grave, and tried to peer into eternity; but they heard no voice, 
and felt no breath breathing upon the bones, and causing them to 
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live. They could not tell whether the soul could live without the 
body, much less, that the body would ever return to life. The 
volume of etérnity was sealed with seven seals, and they could 
not break the seals. They saw nothing beyond the grave; and 
the idea, that a man who died should live again, was almost too 
much to hope for! The teacher of Alexander the Great, when 
he come to die, saw not one ray of hope, and in his agony put up 
this remarkable prayer: ‘ Defiled I came into this world, anxious 
I have lived in, terrified I leave it; O thou who art the cause of 
causes! pity me.” These great men of earth, who now loom up 
in the past, were able to gather most beautiful garlands from the 
fields of poetry and philosophy, and to search every nook and 
corner of earth, but could not tell whether, if a man die, he 
shall live again! The Pharisee lived on tradition, and the more 
learned Sadducee denied that there was either angel or spirit, and 
the learned at Athens turned away with unutterable disgust from 
Paul whep he preached “ Jesus and the resurrection.” Human 
reason sees the house taken down, and every timber dissolved, 
and every particle turned into dust. Would the house be demol- 
ished and ground into the very dust, if it were ever again to be 
inhabited? Will God visit a body so lost that we can not find 
it; so scattered that we can not gather it; so loathsome that we 
can not endure it? How improbable, then, does it seem, that the 
lifeless man shall ever come up out of that grave; that he shall 
again stand up, with an ear that can hear, with an eye that can 
see, with a tongue that can speak, with hands that can execute, 
with feet that can walk! No wonder, when Lazarus came out of 
the tomb, they were so amazed, that they had to be told—even his 
sisters—to unbind the awful form, and let him be free! Can the 
dead live again? 


II. The resurrection of the body seems probable, and that for 
two reasons: 

1. There is an undefined impression on the minds of all men 
that the dead will live again. 

The heathen, who had no light on this subject, were very 
anxious to bury their dead, so that families might sleep side by 
side. Every great family had a huge tomb, in which they were 
gathered from generation to generation. In the twilight of the 
revelation, Abraham purchased a family burying-place, though 
wandering among strangers. The language of Jacob is the lan- 
guage of the human heart. “TI will lie with my fathers, and thou 
shalt carry me out of Egypt, and bury me in their burying-place. 
And he charged them, and said unto them, I am to be gathered 
unto my people; bury me with my fathers in the cave that is in 
the field of Ephron, the Hittite, for a possession of a burying- 
place: there they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; there they 
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buried Isaac and Rebecca his wife, and there I buried Leah.” The 
savage has been known to take the corpse of his wife, and carry it 
on his shoulders, a hundred miles through the forest, in order to 
lay it among the bones of his family. What is that undefined 
hope—that half-formed belief—that at this family gathering-place, 
there is yet to be some mighty change, so that they shall live 
again? What voice is it that whispers to the heart, that perhaps 
some day, at some distant period, there shall come some unknown 
power, capable of lifting up the sleepers, and restoring the perished 
ones to life? We can not explain this hope; we can not account 
for this expectation, unless it be, that these are straggling rays of 
light which have shot out from revelation, and which can not 
now be traced to their source. The very man who scorns his 
Bible, and scouts at its commands, has belief enough to wish for a 
place where all his family can be buried. But— 

2. The changes which we see take place around us, show the 
Resurrection to be highly probable. 

You see a pile of sand dug out of the cold hills. It can be 
poured, and shoveled. A man takes it and puts it in the furnace, 
and it comes out, not the heavy, dark substance, called sand, but 
the beautiful piece of glass ready to be used as a mirror, or as a 
telescope, with which to measure the heavens, A great change 
wrought by man! Can not God work changes equally great, 
and far greater? 

You see the little acorn trodden by the ox into the ground; it 
has lain there till nearly decayed, and yet God will raise, not the 
acorn, but the oak from that decaying little thing. The power of 
the resurrection is there! 

The autumn leaves us; and as he goes he strips the leaves off 
the trees; his cold breath chills the grass and the flowers, and 
they wither and die. Desolation and dreariness cover the face of 
the earth. The birds utter short and sad notes as they gather 
together to leave us. Winter thrusts his spear into our rivers 
and lakes, and they stiffen and freeze. The ground is frozen, and 
water can not reach the roots of plants; and yet in a few months 
how changed is every thing! The spring returns, and nature 
starts up from her grave, and the turtle calls, and the leaf rustles, 
and the grass grows green, and the flowers open and blush, and 
form, and motion, and color, and contrast, and variety, all lend 
their aid to the stock of common joy. ‘The power of the resurrec- 
tion is there! 

Not the least sign of life does the worm in her cell show, where 
she is changed into a watery substance; not the least promise of 
any future. The winds rock the little tomb hung upon the limb 
of a bush, the frosts turn it into solid ice; but the germ of life is 
there, and she shall hear Him.call, and she will answer him, and 
break out a beautiful insect, brilliant as the rainbow, joyous upo 
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the wing, whose home:is in the pure air, whose food is the honey 
of flowers, whose wing bears her aloft over bush and brier. Here 
is the power of the resurrection. And if God can so change the 
worm from its ugliness, can he not change our vile body, and 
does it not look as if we might expect it, taught from the book of 
nature? We naturally ask if a being, so curiously aud wonder- 
fully made, is to have the spirit driven out of her home forever? 
In this house of clay we have learned all we know. The eye has 
let in the forms of creation to the soul; can we think of closing it 
forever? The ear has listened to the voice of friendship and of 
love; by it we have feasted on the eloquent voice and the sweet 
sounds of music; will her chambers be shut up and silent for- 
ever? These hands have been servants—never weary, never un- 
willing; must they stiffen in death eternal? This heart has leaped 
with joy, and has melted in sympathy, and thrilled with emotion; 
who can bear to have it silent in eternal forgetfulness? That 
body! how you nurse it when sick, soothe it when in pain, wait 
on it when weary, prop it up when threatening to decay. But, 
though the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the plague 
that wasteth at noonday, shall for a long time pass over it, yet it 
must die, and go back to dust; but the hope, so universal and so 
strong, that the dead shall live again, and the changes in so many 
things around us, show that God is able to do it, and that with- 
out stepping far aside from his ordinary working, make it very 
probable. But— 


Ill. The Bible makes it certain that if a man die he shall live 
again. 

Life and immortality are brought to light in the Gospel. That 
decides the point that the body and the soul can both be reiinited, 
and live together in eternity. Enoch, and Elijah, and Christ, and 
the saints, who arose at his resurrection, are in heaven, clothed in 
bodies. 

But there is one irrefragable proof of the resurrection, which the 
child can understand. 

Paul had planted churches in Corinth. After he had left them 
corrupt teachers came in, who denied that there is any resurrec- 
tion, except the resurrection of the soul from sin. To confute 
this Paul produces this argument: He takes it as a well-known 
fact, that Christ said (foretold) that he should die, that he should 
rise from the dead, and that this should be a pledge that all the 
dead shall rise. Nobody attempted to prove that Christ had not 
died; and Paul first proves that Christ had risen from the dead. 
He says that Christ had certain witnesses who had been with him, 
seen him, known his person, his voice, and his countenance. After 
he was dead and buried, he appeared unto Peter, then to the 
twelve Apostles together, then to more than five hundred disci- 
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les all at once; and, last of all, he appeared unto Paul himself. 

ost of these five hundred witnesses were alive when Paul wrote 
his argument, and all testified that Christ had risen from the dead ; 
nay, they did this when prisons and scourgings had to be endured, 
in order to maintain the point. Now, says he, if Christ did not 
rise from the dead, then these five hundred were, of all men, the 
most miserable, because they were beaten and persecuted in this 
life for a lie, and in the life to come would go to the judgment, 
under the awful guilt of making God a liar, testifying that he 
raised up Christ from the dead, when it was all false. Christ, 
then, it is proved, if any thing can be proved by witnesses, did 
rise from the dead. God gave him the power to rise. “I have 
power to lay down my life, and I have power to take it again,” 
says the Saviour. One step more. Christ’s rising from the dead 
was the pledge that he would raise up all the dead. “The hour 
cometh and now is, when all that are in their graves shall hear 
the voice of the Son of Man, and they shall come forth, they that 
have done good to the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil to the resurrection of damnation.” Our Job, who asks 
the question, if a man die, shall he live again, saw this truth, and 
cries: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
upon the earth in the latter day. He shall call, and I will answer . 
him. I shall in my flesh see God, whom I shall see for myself, 
and not another.” 

David believed it, and declared that “his flesh should rest in 
hope.” Daniel believed it: ‘‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake; some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” Paul believed it: “I hope to- 
ward God, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and the unjust.” “God hath raised up the Lord Jesus - 
Christ, and will also raise us up by his own power.” “ But some 
men will begin to cavil, and say, with what body do they come? 
God giveth a body as it pleaseth him. It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
power. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” 
“ We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” . . John believed it: “I saw a great 
= throne, and I saw the dead, great and small, stand before 

od.’ 

If any doctrine is clearly and fully revealed in the word of 
God, it is the doctrine of the resurrection—that if a man die, he 
shall live again. I can no more doubt it than I can doubt that 
there is a wonder-working God in existence. Oh! how differently 
am I, as a minister of the Gospel, permitted to address you, than 
if our Heavenly Father had thrown no light on this subject in his 
holy word! I may have the gold of earth; but when I go to my 
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grave I can not carry it with me. I may have honors here, but they 
go not beyond the grave. I may have beauty ! ere, but it turns 
to corruption at death; but oh! myself, my whole self! soul and 
body, and my friends whom I love, all that is really of any worth, 
has been redeemed by the blood of the Lamb. .I know that the 
debt has all been paid. I am not doomed to the grave to pay the 
ransom of my soul. I go not down into its dark chambers as a 
punishment, for, if I am Christ’s, my sins: have been blotted out. 
But I must die, and molder in the dust, that I may leave all that 
is vile, all that is polluting, all the virus of sin which makes this 
a vile body, and come up again, with a body like unto Christ’s 
own glorious body, that I may be clothed upon with life eternal, 
without spot or wrinkle on the garment of salvation. The resur- 
rection of life! The dead in Christ shall rise first! ow silent 
and still the earth! the winds are hushed, the waters cease to 
heave, and are like a sea of glass, the air is balmy and sweet, the 
birds of heaven have ceased their notes, and the clouds are all 
gone, and the heavens and the earth seem to stand waiting. The 
earth, the hills, and the valleys, are full of the dead. There is 
heard no noise in these graves. They are all dead men. Then 
comes a soft, plaintive voice of a trumpet that floats round the 
. whole earth like a soft vail thrown over beauty; and the voice of 
the trumpet waxes louder and louder, till it reaches one awful 
note! Then the dust begins every where to move, the graves to 
open, and living forms to come forth, the first-fruits, the elect of 
the Lord! They come from the hills, and from the valleys, from 
the caverns, and from the ocean, the Jake, and the river. Abra- 
ham and his family from the old tomb at Macpelah, Moses from his 
unknown grave, and the dead, small and great. Ah! the right- 
eous! is the end come, and their hopes all complete? How feel 
they? How felt Abraham when he looked off on the burning 
cities of the plain, and “lo! the smoke went up as the smoke of a 
great furnace ;” how his heart praised God that he was not there 
among the wicked! How felt Noah when, from the window of 
his ark, he looked out on the mighty waters, covering hill and 
mountain, the grave of a lost world, and thanked God that he 
was not among the wicked! and when the ark grated upon the 
dry land, and the door was once,more opened, and the old Patri- 
arch could go out from his prison, and look once more upon the 
fair heavens and the beautiful earth, how his soul rose up to God, 
and how the eyes streamed with tears of gladness and of grati- 
tude! So will the righteous feel when the door of the grave, that 
long prison, is thrown open, and they come forth to a life that 
shall never end; to a body that will never sin, nor suffer, nor 
decay; to be reiinited to a body that will be the temple of the 
Lord, never to go out of it again. ‘Blessed is he who hath 
part in the first resurrection.” ‘They also that have done evil 
shall come forth to the resurrection of damnation!” 
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When the righteous have been raised and acquitted, caught up 
to meet the Lord in the air, justified, and glorified, and have 
entered into the joy of their Lord, then will the rest of the dead 
arise, clothed with shame and everlasting contempt. See that 
man just emerging from his grave. See his form, his face, his 
disappointment, his despair. Hear him speak, the wretched one! 

“Oh! is it come to this! Is it all over! settled! heaven gone! 
Christ gone! pious friends gone! all gone! Is it come to this, 
that I am lost, a lost, ruined creature forever! no going back into 
my grave! no rocks or mountains to fall on me and cover me! no 
heaven offered! no Saviour offered! no change for the better—to 
all eternity! To be clothed with shame and everlasting con- 
tempt! is it come to this! come to this! that my soul is lost, and 
I have come forth to the resurrection of damnation! O wretched 
man that I am !” 


With what inexpressible sadness should we be gathered together 
to-day, to bury an aged patriarch, who has spent a long life in 
acquiring experience, in doing good, in disciplining his own 
spirit, if all this is to be lost, and if he can not live again! Is all 
his experience and discipline, woven into his very soul, to be lost 
forever? Have we heard that clear, ringing voice, and seen that 
lofty brow, and looked into that piercing eye, and watched that 
solemn countenance for the last time? No, brethren! We can 
almost hear those sealed lips say: “Thou shalt call, and I will 
answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine hands.” 

According to the custom of the times, under the advice of his 
pastor, he began the study of theology in his junior year, and 
continued it till the fall of 1804, when, at Enfield, Ct., he was 
licensed to preach the Gospel. He preached his first sermon at 
Ellington. In October of the same fall he came to Newington as a 
candidate, and at the end of two months, without having preached 
any where else, he received a call to settle in this place, with only 
two dissenting voices. He was ordained here the next month, 
January 16th, 1805, Dr. Perkins preaching on the-occasion. He 
was married to Lucy Collins, of West-Hartford, January 21st, 1805. 
In regard to his college life, and his religious experience, and his 
views in his youth, I can not do better than to give you his own 
words, which I find among his papers. They were written a few 
years ago, when at the age of almost eighty the remembrances of 
the past came back fresh and bright, in all their strength. I quote 
his words: 


“T was born in West-Hartford June 13th, 1781. My father was 
Zenas Brace, and my mother, Mary Skinner, My father died 1791, 
at sixty-two, and my mother 1808, at sixty-nine. My father was not 
in the full communion of the Church ; but his prayer in the family 
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made me feel reverence, as he mentioned ‘the Father of lights, 
with whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 
My mother was a woman of conscientiousness and prayer, and she 
made me fear God and reverence the Sabbath. I doug, when I 
said, ‘Our Father,’ etc., that I was speaking to the Invisible One. 
My heart was totally depraved, but I was restrained from open 
sin. I had a dread of God, his thunder, his signs in the heavens, 
and the judgment. Fear kept me from wicked company, and 
from the ways of evil. In March, 1799, I began to feel conviction 
of sin. I attended an evening meeting with Dr. Strong in Hart- 
ford, and felt that I must look to another world. Many old and 
young were awakened to a concern for the soul, and there sprung 
up a great revival. The first sermon I heard with application was 
from Dr. Perkins: “Remember now thy Creator,” ete. I resolved 
on a life of Christian faith and prayer. 1 heard Rev. Samuel 
Blatchford preach Tuesday, June 18th, 1799, on ‘ There is therefore 
now no condemnation,’ etc. I thought the new birth passed upon 
me, and that the Spirit of God had changed my soul. I aban- 
doned all youthful pleasures, amusements and company, and ‘took 
up a life of religious reading, Christian meetings, and dedication 
to God in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. I believe not a day 
has passed, from that time to this, without my praying to God in 
the name of Christ, and I have made it my care to live every hour 
in the fear of God. I betook myself to the Bible. My reading 
began with Baxter, Bunyan, and Edwards. July 21st, 1799, I 
was admitted to the church in West-Hartford. I felt that I was 
reconciled to God through the blood of his Son, and I was happy 
in giving myself to God in the everlasting covenant. According 
to the advice of Doddridge, I made a written form of giving 
myself to the Father, Son, and Spirit, for life and for eternal life. 
I gave my soul to God in the Gospel for eternal communion, and 
presented my body to him a living sacrifice. I asked him to 
give me a heart to live according to his will, to depend on God 
for prosperity, to make him my support in adversity, and in Jesus 
Christ to receive him as my trust and my portion forever. With- 
out any difficulty I received the doctrines of grace, and I esteemed 
it a privilege and honor to consecrate myself to a Christian life. 
I received the Bible as the inspiration of God; I adored the 
Trinity as the one living and true God; I rested on the blood of 
Jesus Christ as the only atonement for sin; I received the eternal 
purpose of God as working all things after the counsel of his own 
will; I felt the power of the Holy Ghost in the regeneration of 
the soul; I felt that my services had no merit, and acknowledged 
that my whole reliance was on the righteousness of Jesus Christ 
for justification. 

“*T can not remember when I could not read. I went to school 
from three years old to twenty-two years. I can not remember 
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when I had not a conscience of the Sabbath-day. In the latter 
part of 179) there sprung up in my mind, rather unaccountably, 
a desire for a public education. I wanted to be prepared for the 
Christian ministry. In November I began to be a school-teacher. 
An aged friend advised me to study for college. Dr. Perkins had 
several students, and he encouraged me. My mother consented. 
This was a joyful era to me. I loved Latin better than play or 
food. By a wonderful providence I found Latin and Greek books 
in the family of Mr. John Whitman, which I enjoyed free of ex- 
pense. I prayed that God would carry me through and make me 
a faithful minister of Jesus Christ. 

“In October, 1800, I went to live in Yale College. On this 
change of life and association, I was afraid of company and temp- 
tation, and therefore I set myself upon the strictest life of prayer, 
watchfulness, and self-observation. I became secluded, unsocial, 
and somewhat over-scrupulous. I was so resolved on escaping 
conformity to the follies of the world, that I endangered the 
proper cheerfulness of the Christian life, and vexed myself with 
the apparent levity which poured itself all around me. I resolved 
to walk with God every hour of every day, and on the Sabbath to 
shut myself out entirely, and not speak a word to any body if I 
could help it. I have always been disturbed at the follies of man- 
kind, and have exposed my feelings to the opposite sins of severity 
and censoriousness: so difficult it is to walk uprightly! While I 
was in college I wrote largely, and almost every day, of my 
thoughts, duties, and trials; but I have committed those notes to 
the fire. I had a scrupulous and anxious mind, which was con- 
tinually struggling for purity and freedom. I meant to be on the 
golden mean. I quote one sentence from Monday, September 7th; 
1801: ‘Be more earnest and solemn, at every period, in preparing 
for the Sacramental communion. The Christian life is a straight 
and narrow yet pleasant path. On the one hand, we must be 
careful that we do not settle down into a cold and lifeless state, 
and be ashamed of the cause which we profess to defend and make 
our own ; and on the other we must avoid a false zeal and a proud 
temper of mind, in manifesting our attachment to the cause of 
religion : not be hypocritical nor enthusiastical ; not light and airy 
nor sad and gloomy; steady, sober, cheerful, able to command 
ourselves from lusts and sinful appetites, from flights of joy and 
from fits of melancholy, overcoming every evil disposition and 
movement within us, and living to the glory of our Master.’ I 
had taken the impression of one’s going to college as throwing 
himself into imminent perils and temptations, and therefore had 
resolved to seclude myself as much as possible from every 
exposure. I intended to avoid every idle word and every trifling 
thing. I had felt the power of Baxter’s chapter of a heavenly 
life, and I was striving to live without sin, in temper, word, and 
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deed. The more strict my observation, the more evident the 
workings of evil passions and temptations. I had no thought of 
working up a righteousness for my justification, but I meant to be 
in the presence of God all the day long. I sometimes misjudged 
‘of things, and brought upon myself sdre trials; but I have to say | 
that I was happy in the college course. I loved and revered Dr, 
Dwight. I enjoyed the great revival of religion, 1802, in which 
so many of the students became ministers. I found great advan- 
tages every way from my four years in college. My great and 
continual fear of company and temptation dampened the joys of 
Christian life, and made my whole course somewhat dejected. 
‘ How reasonable it is that I should live a serious, sober, steady 
life; and yet how light I am! Lord, teach me my duty, and 
enable me to do it. Make me feel my sins in a due manner, and 
make me hate sin with perfect hatred. Let me see it in such a 
light as thou seest it, and may it appear to me the worst thing in 
all the universe.’ I was much impressed, in my college course, 
with the uncertainty of life, every year and every day, although 
my health was entirely good. How little I foresaw what God had 
laid out forme! I loved life; I wanted to enjoy poe to 
be settled in the world, to have a competency, to live a life of 
usefulness and happiness.” 


He received the honorary title of D.D. from Williams College 
in 1854. On the 16th of January, 1855, he preached his Fiftieth 
Anniversary Sermon and resigned the active duties of his charge, 
still retaining the pastoral relation. Well do we remember the 
day and scene, an occasion seldom surpassed in interest and 
solemnity. That half-century sermon conveys to you more of the 
simple, real character of the man, than can be found of any other 
man in the same compass, within the limits of my knowledge. 
Since that time Dr. Brace has been living at Pittsfield with his 
children, in the enjoyment of good health, often engaged in 
preaching in the region, cheerful and alive to all that is good. In 
his new residence he gained the respect and love of the people to 
a wonderful degree, and which he cordially reciprocated. He 
spent most of his time for the last six years in studying the Scrip- 
tures, meditation and prayer. His love for the Word of God 
exceeded that of any man I ever knew. He daily read it in dif- 
ferent languages, in five of which he was nearly perfect. He has 
sometimes read the Bible through in seventy days, and that not su- 
perficially, but with the most earnest attention. He began the study 
of Hebrew at forty-five, and for the last thirty-five years has had a 
familiarity with that language seldom equaled. During his last 
sickness, when the mind was clouded on other subjects, the Scrip- 
tures lay in his soul like a well of pure, deep waters, every few 
moments gushing up with unrivaled beauty. He would even 
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then mention a verse in English, and then put it into Greek, and 
next into Hebrew, with entire accuracy. Mention the first Hebrew 
word in a verse, and he would instantly give you the whole verse. 
In prayer he brought in the Scriptures so appropriately and beau- 
tifully, that it seemed like weaving a cloth of gold, without the 
coldness of the brilliant metal; and I have often been astonished 
to hear him take such passages as the Hebrew names in the Chroni- 
cles of Judah, and use them in prayer most naturally and instruc- 
tively. You seemed to feel that the very thorn-bushes were loaded 
with fruit, and wondered that you had never seen the fruit before. 
He received the Word of God with all the confidence of a child, 
and bowed before it with a deep, holy reverence. Where others 
see rocks shooting up and the waters of doubt surging and boiling 
around them, he sailed in waters which were lifted up by piety 
above every such rock. 

I look upon Dr. Brace as one of the best specimens (we have 
but few ee left) of a Puritan minister, and the pastor of a Puri- 
tan people for fifty-six years. He began his ministry when a lit- 
tle more than twenty-three years old. He never knew, never de- 
sired but one thing—to be a good minister of Jesus Christ. To 
him his people committed the church, their schools; and the 
church and the schools were what he made them. He knew every 
soul of his flock for five generations, and the greater portion from 
their infancy. He was their counselor in trouble, their friend 
and pastor in sickness, He often wrote their wills. He was their 
model in the education of their families. He was ever with them, 
a pillar that never moved, however hard they might lean against 
it. This Puritan minister was a learned man, never superficial in 
any thing he undertook to study. His sermons were very unlike 
some which we hear of in these days, and which contain almost 
every thing except the plain message of mercy to sinners. He 
studied theology but a short time before he began to preach; but 
he studied it most faithfully, almost sixty years afterwards! His 
day was before theological seminaries. In these institutions we 
expected to raise up able and expert warriors—a sort of spiritual - 
cadet system of training. Our design in them was to give to our 
churches abler pastors. I do not feel sure that this has been the 
result. It seems to me that the object which God had in their 
origin, was to prepare men to go out to the heathen world and 
make new translations of the Bible. This has been the result, 
and this is one of the greatest benefits of our Theological semi- 
naries. The Bible has been translated into fourteen heathen lan- 
guages by students trained at Andover; and one hundred and 
thirty-four foreign missionaries, and three hundred home mission- 
aries, have gone out from this single seminary, 

His sermons were plain, unadorned, simple, scriptural, and doc- 
trinal. He seldom used a figure or an illustration in his sermons, 
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though in conversation he would often use figures of almost 
matchless strength and beauty. The fountain of his thoughts 
gushed up, not in jets and sparkles and rainbows, but in pure 
waters of the river of life. It was to me an unaccountable fact, 
that when his pen was in his hand, his mind worked in a drier at- 
mosphere than when speaking without writing. Hence in the 
multitudes of his little school-house meetings, he often poured out 
his richest thoughts and his most beautiful conceptions. His ser- 
mons were distinguished for being brief, condensed, practical, and 
unexceptional. But when you think of his devotional exercises, 
his prayers, so original, so scriptural, so comprehensive, you are 
thinking of one of his rare gifts. We seldom, if ever, heard his 
equal in prayer. We have heard others pray as earnestly, as ten- 
derly, and as fluently; but we never saw the man who was his equal 
in lifting an audience up to the very throne of God, and holding 
them there till they felt the dews of heaven falling fast and cool 
upon them. His prayers seemed like the tread of the heavy bat- 
talion moving on to assured victory. No small part of his in- 
struction which his people received, was through his devotional ex- 
ercises. Occupying a small, beautiful field of labor, he found it 
in the rough when he came, and left it a garden when he with- 
drew from it. The pastor of a small flock is their model. They 
think like him ; they pray like him. They grow up, reverencing 
his character from their very infancy. On the wide prairie there 
may be many enlarged prospects, and many brilliant flowers; 
but if you want a garden, you must fence off asmall corner. This 
Puritan pastor had a long ministry. Over five generations has 
he poured his love and his prayers. The impress of one great, 
balanced, good mind upon these successive generations, is worth 
that of a dozen who come and go, and touch the springs of moral 
character slightly. It has always seemed to me that the work 
which Paul did during the three years which he spent at Ephesus, 
was among the most valuable of his life. And I am strongly im- 
pressed, and the more so the longer I live, that the short ministries, 
and the frequent changes of our day, is one of the greatest calami- 
ties that could befall our churches. The man who has made a deep 
impression upon five generations—an impression which will go 
down to future generations, and like the echoes among the moun- 
tains, be repeated over and over again, till lost to the ear—has 
done a great work. And a beautiful provision of the Great 
Head of the Church it is, that men are unlike in their gifts and 
talents. Had Solomon been a warrior like David, the nation might 
have become mere marauders. Had Peter had no boldness, we 
had not known the power of courage. Had not John possessed 
his own loveliness, we had not the silver light of his character. 
One man is a Boanerges, and his thunder echoes far and wide ; 
another is an humble, untiring pastor, who is content to lead his 
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flock to pastures that are green, and to waters that are still. Dr. 
Brace was the latter. He was remarkable for method and order. 
I doubt whether a day has passed for many years, concerning 
which he could not tell the weather, the temperature, and every 
event that came within his reach. His brief diary would tell the 
name of every man who ever preached in his pulpit or spoke in 
his meetings ; the subject and the text on which he preached, 
and often the impression which was made. 

Those who have known him well, know that he-was one of the 
most conscientious of men. 

He made conscience of every thing great and small. He would 
often ask if he had any duty, if he had done his duty, as to this or 
that. This gonscientiousness embraced his dealings, the Sabbath, 
his studies, his dress, and even his sleep. His Sabbath began on 
Saturday night, at sunset. And who ever saw him doa thing 
or say a thing unsuited to the Sabbath after that hour? Even in 
his last sickness, when partially delirious, he was told that a friend 
called to see him : he at once expressed a surprise that the friend 
‘did not remember it was Saturday night, and after dark |!” On 
stormy Sabbaths, when none came to his church, at the hours of 
worship, he called his family together, and went through the reg- 
ular services just as if the whole congregation were present. 

His character was one of great simplicity. In his dealings with 
men, he never seemed to know or feel that there was a possibility 
of his being defrauded! Once when he had a letter, pretending 
that a box had come for him at Boston, and by which he was 
duped out of several dollars, he seemed to look at it with the same 
astonishment that a child would to see the string of his top turn 
into a snake. A man who at four-score could go into a compan 
of children and gain their confidence and love, must have a child- 
like character. For years his Bible-class was a model, a sort of 
theological seminary, from which few graduated without being 
hopefully pious; and none without great personal benefit and a 
good understanding of the Scriptures. And after all his own , 
children had gone out from home into the world, or had passed 
away to the dead, it was affecting to see him and his companion 
sitting down at the close of every Sabbath, and repeating in 
course, the Assembly’s Catechism, just as they did when children ; 
and then each repeating a hymn, just as they had taught their 
children ! | 

His estimate of the office of the ministry was higher than that 
of any man I ever knew. No man ever need love to preach more 
than he; and I am sure none ever enjoyed the preaching of others 
more. Whenever he heard a sermon, he felt that it was a mes- 
sage from God. He would then talk about it, pray about it, write 
about it, and perhaps several times during the week, allude to it. 
He felt that there is no office in the wide world to be compared 
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to that of the ministry ; and he reverenced it, not because this 

would honor himself, but because it was the appointment of 

Christ. He was also a man of strong religious faith. In early life, 

religion was wrought into his soul by experience. He was a be- 

lieving son of a believing mother. He told me lately that he 

had never been troubled with a single doubt as to the inspiration 
of the Bible, or the reality of religion. 

Such confidence had he in the Abrahamic covenant, and that 
he and his were in that covenant, that he told me, many years ago, 
that he had never had a doubt that his children would become 
pious ; and he admitted every one into his own church before any 
one died. 

During his last sickness I asked him if Christ and,his kingdom 
seemed to be realities to him. In a moment, with his bright eye 
flashing, he replied: “I have no more doubt about them than I 
have in the visible universe—in the existence of the sun, moon, 
and stars. For sixty-two years,” added he, ‘I have lived in the 
full faith of the Gospel, and can not have a doubt of it. And 
then, as to personal interest in it, I do not know but I am equally 
without doubts. But I ever have to say, God be merciful to me 
a sinner |” 

When I first knew your pastor, he was in the glory of his days 
—nearly six feet high, straight, finely built, strong and vigorous. 
His hair was curling and beautiful. His teetheven and very white. 
His eye, large, black, and brilliant as a diamond. His forehead 
was lofty and commanding. His lips somewhat compressed, and 
the whole impress of his character was, that he was a man decided 
and hard to be moved, capable of great mental labor, quick of ap- 
prehension, and devoted to his one work. To see him, in the 
mellow ripeness of years, so calm, so bright, so cheerful and so 
loving, you would have no idea of the rough, stern, and hard ma- 
terials out of which that character was formed. To see him deny- 
ing himself almost in clothing and in comforts, that he might an- 
nually give more in charity to spread the Gospel, than many 
whole churches, you would not think that he did this contrary to 
strong natural tendencies. 

Religion was the work of life, and it pervaded, transformed, pu- 
rified, altered, adorned, and beautified the whole man. On his forty- 
ninth birthday, he writes: “In reviewing my own history, how 
full the evidence of the omniscience and omnipresence of God! 
How wonderful his hand, in leading me through all the steps by 
which I have come to the present moment! When I began, how 
perfectly dark every thing was, as to my life, my en ar my 
connections, my place and circumstances! Now I see the wonder- 
working hand which led me to a public education, to the sacred 
ministry, which has given me six children and two grand-children, 
which has provided me a comfortable dwelling, garden; the 
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hand which has preserved all my children, which has surrounded 
me with books, which has enabled me to educate my children thus 
far, which has given me friends and multiplied my privileges and 
enjoyments beyond all that Icanreckon. I walk into the garden ; 
every thing seems to be waiting upon me, and saying: ‘ We have 
come from the hand of God to do you good.’ I go into the yard, 
all the domestic animals salute me, asking for food at my hand, 
and promising to serve me in their turn. I look around among 
the trees, and they say : ‘ Here we stand in our strength and hight, 
in our verdure and fruit, the monuments of divine kindness upon 
your planting and care.’ I am filled with wonder and humiliation. 
I feel that my sins have been innumerable, and that I have been 
unworthy of the least favor at the hand of God. I feel a new 
and lively interest for the salvation of my people, and a revived 
animation to live for the service of Christ and the salvation of 
souls. . 

My brethren and friends, those who have known this good man, 
will cheerfully accord that his life was one of brightness. The 
lines fell to him in pleasant places, and he had a goodly heritage. 
I can testify to his warm, deep, undying love for this people, and 
his most earnest prayers for them as long as he lived, and also of 
the reverence and high estimation in which they esteemed him. 
They are both honored in this mutual love. His last sickness was 
one of terrible sufferings; the pains which others suffer all the 
way through life, seemed to be condensed and laid upon him 
then. Much of the time his mind was overpowered by disease, 
and always in agonizing pain; but even then his spirit was beauti- 
ful and childlike. Not an expression escaped him inappropriate, 
or which you would wish altered. Much of the time was spent, 
even in these circumstances, in quoting the Scriptures and in 
prayer, and every thought was in ¢he line of religion. He want- 
ed prayer in his room even longer than he could command his 
thoughts to follow it fully. And when, at last, in the silent, 
hushed chamber, the messenger came, in the arms of his children 
he breathed out his soul as softly as the rose shuts her leaves at 
night. For many minutes we knew not in which world to think 
of him ! 

We have brought the worn-out pilgrim to his early loved home, 
to sleep with you and your children. It was his direction to be 
brought here. You will see him in this pulpit, walking that aisle, 
standing at the communion-table, no more. You will hear that 
strong voice no more. You will see the aged patriarch worship, 
leaning on the top of his staff, no more. When you again see 
him, the mortal will have put on immortality, corruption will have 
put on incorruption, old age will be exchanged for eternal youth ; 
but the same character, only enlarged, only made perfect, only 
more in the image of Christ, will meet you! By the grace of 
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God, he has lived four-score years in public life, and has gone 
down to the grave without an enemy in the world, without a spot 
on his character, without a seam in his garment, and will be laid 
gently down in his resting-place, by loving hands, amid the bless- 
ings and tears of many who revered him as a father. 

O Father dear, dear! we, thy children, will try to take up thy 
mantle, and walk in thy steps, and feel that thy warm breath is 
upon us; while we seek to follow thy example! 





SERMON XXIX. 


—_—_ 


BY REV. E. H. GILLETT, 


PASTOR OF THE HARLEM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW-YORK CITY. 





CHRIST WOUNDED IN THE HOUSE OF HIS FRIENDS. 


“ AND one shall say unto Lim, What are these wounds in thine hands? Then he shall 
answer, Those with which I was wounded in the Louse of my friends.”—-Zzcu. 13: 6. 


WHATEVER may have been the prophetic reference of these 
words, they are strikingly illustrative of the treatment of Christ. 

It is not merely a beautiful but an affecting thought, that Christ 
identifies himself with his people. He is with them to the end of 
the world. He is in them, and they in him. The Church is the 
body of Christ. ‘ Inasmuch,”*he says, “as ye have done it to 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

In like manner Christ identifies himself with his own cause on 
earth. Whoever touches it, touches the apple of his eye. Its 
interests are his interests; its triumphs are his triumphs. He is 
glorified by its purity, he is dishonored by its shame. 

We see, then, how it is that he can be wounded still on earth. 
He is no longer present, indeed, in his bodily form. The nails are 
no more driven through those hands of flesh ; the Roman spear is 
no longer thrust into that bleeding side ; the agony of the wooden 
cross can never ayain be repeated: and yet Christ’s spiritual 
body—his Church, his cause—can be exposed to suffer.’ These 
can be wounded anew. These can be crucified afresh. They can 
be made to bleed and agonize under the cruel thrusts of open 
enemies or false friends, and he suffers with them. 

Need I say that this is the case? Who does not know it? 
Who does not see the deed done? Sometimes in heedlessness, 
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sometimes in the haste of passion, sometimes by deliberate purpose, 
Christ’s spiritual body is doomed to suffer, not only from the 
blows of open enemies, but of professed friends. Whenever it is 
exposed to reproach by inconsistent conduct; whenever it is left 
uncared for by a lukewarm zeal; whenever the ways of Zion 
mourn because few come to her solemn feasts, Christ is wounded 
in the house of his friends. I do not believe that a true friend 
could deliberately do it. A foe might, a Judas might; a hypo- 
crite—a wolf in sheep’s clothing—might ; but the deliberation of 
the act would preclude friendship. In any case it would be at 
best only a pretended, a-false friendship. It is avarice or ambi- 
tion, or despotic will, or self-indulgence, cloaking itself with 
religion, It is murder kissing, that it may stab; treachery pray- 
ing, that it may more plausibly bear false witness ; avarice exhort- 
ing, that it may draw custom. If there is any thing outside of 
Judas’ ‘own place” that is horrible, it is this. ow much of it 
there is in the world, God only knows. We wait for the judgment- 
day to unmask hypocrites. Human insufficiency must pass them 
over to the hands of God. 

But, wittingly or unwittingly, through a culpable negligence or- 
haste, Christ is wounded in his cause, or in his spiritual body, in: 
the house of his friends. 

1. He is wounded when Christians grow cold in zeal, slack in 
duty, or forgetful of their solemn vows. They show indifference,. 
and indifference strikes like a dagger into the loving heart. The 
show ingratitude; and among men, no wounds sting, and bleed,. 
and rankle, like those of ingratitude. They betray selfishness, 
and selfishness is anti-Christ, and smites at that self-denying love 
which led Christ to die. They ought to improve under Christ's. 
tuition—grow in virtue, devotion, and grace. They wound the 
Saviour as the careless pupil does his teacher, by stupidity, uncon-. 
cern, and lack of progress. And what a life-long wound this is,. 
when Christians make no advance, have but a name to live, chal-- 
lenge the tears of angels over their folly, and show that insensi- 
bility to their solemn vows which becomes the worldling and not 
the Christian. 

2. Christ is wounded in the house of his friends, when his cause- 
is injured by the unbecoming conduct of his followers. Scandal. 
in the Church is scandal heaped upon his name.. Let worldly 
men follow the code of the market, the caucus, the stump; but 
Christians have another rule. They are not to live as others do.. 
The world expects, and rightly expects, more of them, and, 
although often unwarrantably, it judges the cause by the men. 
Religion is stabbed by the vanity, pride, ostentation, envy, luxury, 
selfishness, dishonesty, meanness, uncharitableness, deception, 
trickery, of those that wear its garb. The world does not distin- 
guish between the man and his uniform; and so, by the fault of’ 
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one, that glorious cause, which aims to regenerate a world, or 
bring from its sad wreck many sons and daughters home to glory, 
is darkened and defaced. Does not this open the wounds of 
Christ afresh ? 

3. Christ is wounded in the house of his friends, when indiffer- 
ence is shown by them to the success of the instrumentalities by 
‘ which his cause is promoted. These instrumentalities are vital 
with Christ, as though his blood flowed through them, and his 
voice spake by them, and his heart beat in them. He is in the 
word, the sermon, the prayer, the praise. They are his eye, 
piercing the souls of backsliding Peters; his breath, withering the 
“vipers” of the temple — lawyers, scribes, and Pharisees ; his 
fingers, touching the sick of the palsy or the blinded eye of the 
soul; his hands, stretched out in blessing to the little children 
whom he calls around him. They are not sanctuary husks, dry 
forms, the mere shells of devotion. They are instinct with the 
power of the Gospel, and the very life of Jesus. He bleeds, as it 
were, when they are maimed or robbed of their power by lack of 
your codperation, when, by unnecessary or cold-hearted absence, 
his friends leave them thinned in attendance or chilled in fervor. 
Yes! Christ so identifies himself with his own ordinances and 
means of grace, that he suffers when they suffer, is slighted when 
they are slighted, wounded when they are wounded. Angels 
might see Christ crucified afresh by your neglect of his sanctuary 
and ordinances; might see the equivalent of the soldier’s blood- 
stained spear, dropped by your hands, a swift witness against you, 
in your vacant seats; thorns and sponges of vinegar in your 
empty pews. Deem not this mere fancy. Our services in 

reaching, prayer, praise, and conference, are the merest mockery 
if Christ is not in them, and in that case, the sooner they are dis- 
pensed with the better; but if he is in them, your treatment of 
them is your treatment of him. Your influence, by your presence 
or absence, your sympathy or alienation, tells on Christ’s cause: 
cheers or disheartens your brethren, speaks to sinners for weal or 
woe ; and if that influence or example helps to thin the sanctuary 
or the praying-circle, then do you stifle, as it were, the breath of 
intercession ; you wound or contribute to strike down the hand 
that, in the name of Jesus, breaks the bread of life to dying souls. 
Are you guilty? In the writings of the great English dramatist, 
there is a scene where the culprit is suddenly confronted with the 
specter of his bleeding victim, and, horror-stricken, he puts forth 
the lying plea: “Thou canst not say I did it.” If Christ should 
turn and look on you with an eye like that which smote through 
Peter’s soul, and should hold up before you his pierced hands, 
and show you the print of the nails driven perhaps by your cold- 
hearted neglect, would not the very falsehood of the plea your 
heart may be suggesting now carry out to its conclusion a darker 
parallel ? 
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4. Christ is wounded in the house of his friends by inattention 
to the Gospel, with its messages of duty, its invitations and ex- 
hortations. ‘I'rue, they are presented in what the Apostle styles 
“the foolishness of preaching ;” the treasure is committed to 
earthen vessels; but it is treasure still, Christ himself speaks, 
although through lips of clay. Yet some listen just as though it 
were but aman talking, just as though they were hearing a stump 
speech ; and so they yawn, or dose, or sleep, or turn away the 
head. I must confess, that in this phase of the matter I have not 
much occasion of complaint. You hear the word, and that is 
right ; but you may all hear, and yet be inattentive in the most 
important sense. You may hear, and then go away to dissipate 
attention; you may look at Christ, and then turn your back upon 
him and his message. This is wounding, not the preacher, but 
him. Would you not feel wounded, if, after you had gone and 
carried food and medicine to a sick man, he should receive you 
with thanks, but only wait till you had left, to throw all out of 
the window? So men may hear the Gospel, and even thank the 
preacher for the manner in which it is served up, and yet make no 
use of it after all. 

5. Christ is wounded in the house of his friends by their lack of 

sympathy and codperation within their sphere, with the institu- 

tions of charitable beneficence for the spread of the Gospel. 
True, these institutions are devised by human wisdom, as each 
branch of the Church studies out the methods by which it can 
best perform that portion of the great task which is committed to 
its hands. But when once instituted—like human government 
called into being by a providential necessity, through human 
agency, and thenceforth made a divine ordinance—these channels 
of spiritual effort, Christian charity, and missionary zeal, become 
thenceforth the veins and arteries of Christ’s spiritual body, the 
Church. It is for us to sustain them, to pour through them the 
full tide of our sympathies, till they beat strong and healthy with 
the life-blood of a true devotion. I know we may be crippled in 
our power to give; but we can command the widow’s mite, and 
we have tlie best of all gifts to bestow: our hearts and our 
prayers. We can at least remove the obstructions of our own 
indifference, which either chokes these arteries or makes poor and 
meager the tide that pours through them. 

6. Christ is wounded in the house of his friends, when Christ- 
ians, instead of keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of’ 
peace, treat one another with superciliousness or bitterness; when 
their intercourse is not marked by that gentleness and forbearance 
which the Gospel requires. Here looks may be daggers, and 
words blows. The laceration of Christian feeling by the wanton- 
ness of passion, is, between members of the same body, a self- 
mutilation, a wounding of the body of Christ. It is as if the 
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hand should wring the nose or pluck out the eye; as if it should 
tear the flesh with its nails. So the lack of Christian sociability, 
an indulgence of an exclusive spirit, is a wounding of Christ’s 
members, and thus of Christ himself. A heedless or needless 
offense to the feelings of a Christian brother—all unkindness, 
harshness, railing, and evil-speaking, pass over, as it were, from 
the injured one to Christ himself. He is stabbed through his 
members. He is lacerated by the blows that fall upon his disci- 
Sess “Inasmuch,” he says, ‘as ye have done it to one of the 
east of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Now, I appeal to you whether Christ be not, in view of these 
considerations, wounded in the house of his friends? Are there 
not those who, by inconsistent conduct, by neglect of the ordi- 
nances of the sanctuary, by worldliness, by passion, by unbro- 
therly feeling and act, dishonor their profession, disregard their 
solemn vows, and do injury to the cause of Christ? Is he not 
wounded, then, in the very house of his friends? Is it not a fact, 
that all the assaults of infidelity, all the rage of profanity, all the 
recklessness of vice and crime, do far less to check the power of 
the Gospel than the scandals or offenses of professed disciples ? 
Here are the stumbling-blocks ; here are the piles of cotton-bales 
that obstruct the battery of the Gospel, the broadsides of the 
pulpit, and shield the sinner’s conscience. He that creeps into 
Christ’s bosom can strike a blow such as no one else can; and He 
feels it, for his cause feels it, his members feel it, the Church feels 
it in palsied energy and enfeebled devotion. 

But is it not something sadly aggravated? When the child 
lifts his hand to strike her that bore him and nursed him at her 
breast ; when the son requites a father’s counsels by a mockery or 
vice that breaks bis heart and brings his gray hairs down with 
sorrow to the grave, even the world cries out: “Forshame!” And 
when a pardoned rebel abuses the forbearance of a ruler, and 
steals into his confidence to smite him down, as William of Orange 
was smitten by the assassin, the execration of ages is heaped upon 
the culprit’s head. But where is princely forbearance, or fatherly 
anxiety, or mother’s love, to be compared with the tenderness and 
affection of Him by whose blood we are redeemed? He has loved 
you, and oh! with what a love. Read it in his manver-cradle, in 
his homeless wanderings. Read it in Gethsemane, and the bloody 
sweat, and the agony of the cross. Read it in the emblems of bis 
broken body, in the sweet words of hope and blessing that fell 
from his lips for you, in his unwearied mediation and intercession 
for apostate rebels. Read it in the forbearance that has kept you 
back from death, that has called you here to-day, and once more 
allows you to look upon that cross to which belongs the glory of 
our salvation. And how shall that love be requited? By 
wounds? By wounds in the house of his friends? Forbid it, 
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heaven! Oh! for one more prayer like that which once fell from 
dying lips: “ Father, forgive them, for they kuow not what they 
° ’ 

I know that I speak too coldly. Feeling is chilled as you pour 
it off into words. But I would put myself, at the risk of wounds, 
between my Master and the blows that are aimed at him. Angels 
might account it a privilege to stand there. And now, though I 
should be forced to say, “Strike, but hear,” I would unvail to 
your view a Saviour crucified afresh. Come, look and see what 
you have done. Will: you do more? Will you inflict fresh 
wounds? You welcomed him to your hearts; will you drive him 
out despoiled? You surrendered your soul to him as its Re- 
deemer ; will you betray that Redeemer to his foes? You 
declared that you would live to him; will you write “ perjured” 
upon your solemn vows? 





SERMON XXX.* 





THE POWER OF PREJUDICE. 


“ Anp Nathanael said unto him, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 
—JOHN 1: 46. ‘ 


THIS inquiry was in reply to an assertion of Philip, that they 
had “ rte | him, of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write,” Jesus of Nazareth. The whole Jewish nation had long 
been looking for and expecting the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world. They understood from the prophecies, that he was to 
descend from the royal house of David. As David was the chosen 
of the Lord and honored with his peculiar favor, and had reigned 
over the house of Israel, it had become the prevailing opinion 
among the Jews, that when he “of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write” should appear, he would come clothed 
with regal authority worthy of the ancient house of David, and would 
redeem Israel. Nor was this mistaken idea of the character of his 
kingdom wholly eradicated from the minds of his disciples, until 
after his resurrection; ‘for as the two disciples journeyed from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus, and were talking of the scenes that had 
transpired in Jerusalem, when Jesus joined them, in giving him an 
account of the crucifixion and the manner of his resurrection, they 
said: ‘“ We trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 


* A discourse furnished without the name of the author. 
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Israel.” Hence, all eyes were turned toward Jerusalem as the 
place from whence the Messiah should come, and where he should 
appear, whither the tribes were required to bring their offerings to 
the Lord. So general was this expectation, that we can readily 
excuse Nathanael for his incredulity, his unwillingness to give up 
this long-cherished opinion of the learned and the wise of his nation, 
that Christ would come with great worldly pomp and power, and 
his advent be hailed with extraordinary public demonstration. 
But such an opinion could not justify his expression of contempt 
for the people of another place of less pretensions; thus passing a 
sentence of condemnation upon all its inhabitants. There was, at 
least in the family of Joseph, some good in Nazareth. Besides 
Jesus, who was then’ unknown to the world, there were Joseph 
and Mary and their children, who, we are warranted in believing, 
feared and worshiped the true God. There was some reason for 
Nathanael doubting the correctness of what Philip had asserted, 
for there was no prophecy intimating that Christ should come from 
Nazareth. 

But concerning the little town of Bethlehem, where Christ was 
born, it was said by the prophet Micah: “ But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephrata, though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet 
out of thee shall He come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been of old from everlasting.” 
When, therefore, Philip said to Nathanael, We have found the long- 
expected Messiah, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, he was not 
prepared to believe; it was contrary to the expectation of the 
nation, for Nazareth was a place of low repute, its inhabitants 
immoral, while Nathanael, himself a Galilean, had so low an opinion 
of the Nazarenes, that he supposed there could be no good thing 
in all Nazareth. In this obscure place, of such low repute, our 
Lord spent most of the first thirty years of his life, from which 
circumstance he received the name, Jesus of Nazareth. 

The subject derived from this portion of Scripture, and which I 
shall endeavor to illustrate, is the power of prejudice. 

By prejudice, is meant that determination of the mind that is 
formed without a knowledge or careful examination of all the facts 
and circumstances that bear upon the point in issue, which are 
necessary toa just and an impartial decision; and this decision 
may be as unjust in favor of one as against him. We may commit 
as great an error, in judging too favorably of an individual, as in 
being too censorious or biased against him. Prejudice operates in 
both directions. It can as readily blind us to the faults of a friend 
as to the virtues of one toward whom we feel unfriendly, and 
perhaps is to be condemned as much in the one case as in the other. 
The world is not so much inclined to judge too favorably, as it is 
to condemn unsparingly. We are exhorted to judge righteous 
judgment, and in order to do this, the mind should be held asa 
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& 
carefully adjusted balance, open to the influence of truth—to be 
controlled in its decisions by facts, and not by prejudice. In view 
of the general character of the Nazarenes, the commonly received 
opinion among the Jews concerning the coming and character of 
Christ, Nathanael could not believe what Philip had affirmed. His 
conduct in this particular was by no means strange or unusual. He 
had not seen the person of whom Philip had spoken, nor heard his 
doctrines, nor any thing concerning him, by which to form such an 
opinion as he had expressed, only that he came from Nazareth. 
Possibly he may at some time have heard of this Jesus as being a 
very extraordinary young man—distinguished for the purity of his 
life and devotedness to the will of God; or he may have heard him 
spoken of as a prophet, or of the occurrence at Jerusalem in the 
temple, when he was found by his parents in the midst of the 
doctors asking them questions, which may have excited attention 
at the time; but now twenty years had elapsed since that event, 
and it had passed from the public mind, so that Nathanael decided 
at once against the claims of Jesus being the person predicted by 
Moses and the prophets, simply from the general character of the 
inhabitants of the obscure city from whence he came. A proper 
regard for his own reputation, as well as justice to his friend and 
to Jesus, would have led him to suspend his opinion until he could 
ascertain on what evidence this claim was founded, or at least 
waited until he could hear the Saviour himself. But he at once 
pronounced against what had been asserted, and showed that his 
mind was under the influence of a strong bias or prejudice. Had 
Philip said to him, “ We have found Him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write,” Jesus of Jerusalem, the Son of 
the high-priest, the son or lineal descendant of David—a person 
coming from a place so distinguished for affected piety and devotion 
to God, though they had slain the prophets of the Lord that had 
been sent unto them and garnished the sepulchers of those slain by 
their fathers, a city at that period full of worldliness and hypocrisy, 
Nathanael would not have doubted, or asked for further evidence. 
It would have accorded with his general views of the appearance 
and character of the Messiah. 

The reply of Philip to Nathanael was the expression of wisdom 
and prudence. When Nathanael expressed his doubt of the truth 
of what his friend had declared, he simply replied: “Come and see.” 
He did not attempt to reason the matter with Nathanael, for the 
question was settled in his mind, that no good thing could possibl 
come from Nazareth, consequently no good man would dwell 
among such a people. Philip did not ask his friend to rely upon 
what he had told him, but urged him to come and hear and see for 
himself. Come, hear, and then judge—judge him by his doctrines, 
by. what he does, and not by the place from whence he comes, 
Be not hasty in condemning the opinions of those who have care- 
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» 
fully examined what Moses and the prophets have written concern- 
ing the Messiah and their reference to this extraordinary personage: 
now come and see, for we believe this is he in whom the prophecies 
are fulfilled. 

We have a forcible illustration of the power of prejudice, in the 
reception with which the Saviour met after he entered upon his 
public ministry. On one occasion when he visited his reputed 
parents in that same Nazareth, he went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, as his custom was, and read from the prophet Isaiah, and 
said to the people, “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears,” and as he proceeded to preach, the multitudes were astonished - 
at his doctrine and at the mighty works that he did. His fame had 
gone throughout all the coasts. The people had heard of the 
miracles he did, while some present had witnessed his healing of 
the sick, cleansing the lepers, making the blind to see and the lame 
to walk, and being drawn together by what they had seen and 
heard, he preached to them with great earnestness; but did they 
believe what they heard; did they receive the truth from his lips? 
No, far from it. Some of them recognized in him the son of the 
humble carpenter; they had known him in his early life; they 
knew his diane origin, and moved with jealousy, they asked 
contemptuously: “Is not this the carpenter?” They called him 
the carpenter’s son in derision. They knew his family, and they 
were too proud to be taught by him, and stirring up the people 
against him, for presuming to teach them, they sought to take his 
life by casting him down from the brow of the hill on which their 
city was built. They found no fault with his doctrines, but their 
prejudice was excited against the poor carpenter. Had he come to 
them as the son of the high-priest, they would have admired his 
wisdom and have been charmed with his eloquence, for he spake 
as never man spake, But their minds were biased by —— so 
that while they could not but be astonished at what he did, they 
rejected and despised him, and sought to do him violence, because 
he was the son of a carpenter! 

The conduct of the Jewish rulers toward the Apostles shows 
the controlling and corrupting power of prejudice. They hated 
the very name of Jesus. Though his resurrection from the dead 
had been attested by a great number of witnesses, and notwith- 
standing several thousand had been converted under the preachin 
of the Apostles in which Christ crucified and raised from the dea 
was the great theme, still they would not believe the evidence of 
their own senses, They would not allow the Apostles even to heal 
diseases in the hated name of Jesus of Nazareth. They imprisoned 
the Apostles and scourged them cruelly for preaching to the people, 
that Jesus whom the rulers had crucified and slain was the expected 
Messiah. 

The mind is so constituted, that a slight bias or prejudice, like 
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the small dust of the balance will give it a preponderance to one 
side or the other. It isso in judging the motives of men. We 
often violate that rule of charity that “thinketh no evil,” and 
decide a case before we have heard all that can be said in reference 
to it, and form our opinion with but a partial knowledge of all the 
facts. It is in this way men of the world make-up their minds in 
reference to the importance and truth of evangelical religion. 
They listen eagerly to all that may be said by the enemies of reli- 
gion, but shut their ears to what may be said in its favor, and close - 
their eyes to the light of truth, though it shine with all the bright- 
ness of a sunbeam from every page of the word of God. The 
carnal heart is opposed to the doctrines and precepts of revealed 
truth, and hence to such no good thing can come from Nazareth. 
But what do such know of the spirit of evangelical piety? What 
do they know of the power of that religion which they so arrogantly 
arraign andcondemn? They have never experienced its ape 
power or its peace-giving influence; they have never carefully an 
impartially examined: the claims of religion to their respect and 
belief. They have made up their verdict as to the truth and 
importance of religion upon what has been urged by its avowed 
enemies and as oft refuted by its friends. To all such, no good 
thing can come from Nazareth. If they can point to one who 
professes to have experienced the love of God shed abroad in his 
heart, whose conduct does not correspond with his high pretensions, 
they not only pronounce him a hypocrite, but they include all 
others who profess to fear God, in the same category. Happy would 
it be for such if they would suspend their uncharitable judgment, 
and come and see—put themselves right—in a proper condition 
to judge correctly and impartially before they condemn all. 

But this is stating the case in terms too general to be of any 
practical benefit to us directly. We are all, more or less, exposed 
to the malign influence of prejudice in the every-day affairs of 
life. We allow it to affect our social intercourse and even our 
conduct toward each other as members of the family of Christ. 
This evil is not confined to those without the Church. It serves 
to weaken the bonds that should bind the members of the house- 
hold of faith in the closest relationship as members of one great 
family, having a common Father and common interests. But alas | 
too often the spirit of jealousy or envy begets a prejudice in the 
mind of one member toward another, and then no good thing can 
come out of Nazareth. Under the influence of prejudice, it is no 
unusual thing to set down as wrong in one against whom such 
feelings are entertained, what would not be noticed in another 
where no such feelings exist. We may be biased in favor of an 
individual so as not to discover his faults, and be unwilling to ad- 
mit that he can do wrong; while, in reference to the same persons 
there are those who find nothing right; but all is wrong; no mat. 
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ter how pure their motives, or correct their deportment, no good 
can come out of Nazareth. It is not necessary that we openly 
condemn or proclaim from the house-tops what we discover in a 
friend to be wrong, in order to clear ourselves of an improper bias 
in his favor; neither is it required that we think or speak equaily 
well of all to avoid the charge of being es for then we 
must either be insensible to the proper distinction between right 
and wrong, or be indifferent to such distinction, when we do per- 
ceive it. It is our duty not only to abhor evil in all, but to shun 
even the appearance of evil, while we are to cultivate that charity 
that “thinketh no evil.” The true spirit of the Gospel demands 
an honest, open-handed, pure-minded course, which is in wide 
contrast with the low, cunning, secret, intriguing spirit that charac- 
terizes men of low, sordid selfishness. That Christian frankness 
and candor which are the opposite of low, base prejudice, consist 
not in fairness of speech; for smiling may be the aspect, and smooth 
the words of those whose prejudiced minds may be the most — 
to think evil of us. An honest, open-hearted frankness may lac 

the smoothness of external polish; but there is that which is of 
more value—a kind and ingenuous heart—-a disposition to put the 
fairest construction upon what may seem to be improper or incon- 
sistent. He who is free from the corroding influence of a preju- 
diced mind, will be without affectation in his manners, and most 
cordial and sincere in his professions of friendship. He will readily 
make allowance for the foibles and infirmities of mankind, the 
blending of evil with good, which is found in every human charac- 
ter. He is not looking to find one faultless; and yet he is unwill- 
ing to believe that there are any in the ordinary walks of life who 
are wholly destitute of every commendable quality. In the midst 
of many defects the unprejudiced mind will discover some amia- 
ble traits of character. Hence, he is not ready to lend a listening 
ear to evil reports and dark surmises and insinuations, that among 
the censorious circulate with such currency. He will not judge 
hastily, nor condemn, until he has full proof of guilt. Neither will 
he sacrifice a friend for a fault; for with the purest gold there is 
yet some alloy. Where there is just ground for doubts, he re- 
mains undecided, and leans to the most charitable construction 
which the act will bear. But a mind, swayed by prejudice, will 
accept of no apology which an accused person may offer, or admit 
of any extenuating circumstances that equity or charity may sug- 
gest. Such can see distinctly the mote in a brother’s eye, but seem 
unconscious of the beam in their own; they judge others, not ac- 
eording to the principles by which they would wish others to judge 
them, but according to the suggestions of their own prejudiced 
minds. Such an influence as controls a prejudiced mind checks 
every kindly impulse, hardens the heart, and estranges man from 
his fellow-man, while its tendency is to sever the bonds of social 
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endearment, and to make each individual an isolated being. It is 
thus that mutual confidence is destroyed, and moral influence im- 
paired. By giving place to prejudice, we diminish our social en- 
joyments, by suffering our minds to be affected by the evil surmises 
and tales of scandal against a neighbor or a brother in the church, 
while we intensify that evil influence by neglecting or refusing to 
give a reason for such conduct. Often has the peace of the church 
been disturbed, the pastor’s relation periled, plans of usefulness 
defeated by some trivial ninunbneteislion; that at first arose from 
suspicion, and ripened into a settled prejudice without cause. Bad 
as the world is, some good can yet come from Nazareth. 

The indulgence of such an unhallowed spirit by a Christian, is 
the canker that will soon eat out what little of real piety there 
may have been in the heart. It is one of the works of the flesh, 
that is constantly warring against that charity “ that suffereth long, 
and is kind; that envieth not; that vaunteth not itself,'is not puffed 
up, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” Prejudice will eventually 
ripen into hatred; that stands in opposition to love, which is one 
of the first and highest manifestations of the fruits of a renewed 
heart. Through the influence of prejudice, the judgment is per- 
verted, the determination of the will mistaken for the approbation 
of conscience, while the light within is turned to darkness, and then 
surmises of wrong ripen into certainty, and he comes to regard 
the objects of his ill-will as positively bad men. Under the in- 
fluence of such a spirit, he is greatly deceived as to his own 
character and motives, and flatters himself that in publishing the 
failings of others, and undermining their Christian influence, he is 
doing God’s service. While he becomes a slave to his evil pas- 
sions, they become sources of constant annoyance, of misery, to 
him. Believing others to be his enemies, he adopts a course of 
conduct that is sure to make them such. 

I may be pardoned, if, in this connection, I refer to the influ- 
ence of prejudice on the piety of Christians. It is almost impos- 
sible for such imperfect creatures to travel together far on the 
journey of life without having occasion for the exercise of the 
largest charity toward each other, especially as brethren in the 
Church. We soon find that, though born of the same Spirit, and 
servants of the same Master, and engaged in the same blessed 
cause, nevertheless, we are far from being perfect; we are by no 
means fitted for the perfect harmony of heaven. There is much 
about us that is earthy; there is a diversity of tastes and habits, 
occasioned not altogether by difference in temperament, but differ- 
ence in our education and conduct in early life. Hence, as fellow- 
travelers, we are to watch over each other, and in so doing we 
shall find oceasion for great forbearance and kindness, cherishing 
whatever is good and overlooking what may be wrong. If one 
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feels it his duty to admonish another, the brother admonished has 
no occasion to harbor ill-will toward the faithful brother, o to 
count him as an enemy. With the spirit of prejudice rankling 
in his bosom, he can not have the spirit of Christ—he can not 
pray acceptably for himself or others. Such feelings are not 
unfrequently indulged toward a pastor, whose special duty it is 
to watch over the individuals of his flock, and who, in the dis- 
charge of that duty, may have had occasion to reprove for some 
wrong act; or it may be but a suspicion that the pastor does not 
think so highly of him as of another. Now, with such a state of 
-mind, no good thing, in his view, can come from Nazareth. Un- 
der such a bias, preaching will do him no good; the truth becomes 
personal, and he regards it as directed at him, and resolves that 
he will not submit to the reproof, nor be profited by the truth. 
Very different was the spirit of the Psalmist, who said: “ Let the 
righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness; and let him reprove 
me, it shall be an excellent oil which shall not break my head.” 
The best remedy for a prejudiced mind is the cultivation of that 
grace which “thinketh no evil,” that inclines its possessor to put 
the most favorable construction upon the motives and conduct of 
others. We need more of that spirit that rejoices in the triumphs 
of truth, that rejoices in good done, by whomsoever it may be. 
Those who allow their minds to be biased by prejudice are 
themselves the greatest sufferers, and most deserving of pity. If 
this hindrance to growth in grace, so destructive to a spirit of 
prayer, of communion with God and peace of mind, would but 
give place to that spirit of charity which is the brightest ornament 
to the Christian character, what a wonderful change would it pro- 
duce in the conduct of many professing godliness, and how greatly 
would the moral influence of the Church be increased! how 
much ill-natured joy at the faults and misbaps of others would it 
repress; how much would be done toward removing the obsta- 
cles that now hinder the influence of truth, and lead Christians to 
mourn in secret rather than rejoice over the faults of others. This 
would be a very different world, if there were none to rejoice in 
iniquity ; and the Church would be much more efficient for good, 
if there were none in its bosom but those who rejoice in the truth. 
We had better expose ourselves to an occasional disadvantage by 
judging too favorably of our fellow-men, than to make ourselves 
unhappy by always suspecting them or judging unjustly, for some 
good can come from Nazareth. It is bettter to be sometimes im- 
posed upon, than never to trust. He who is free from prejudice 
will view the character of others in the most favorable light. He 
is like one dwelling amidst those beautiful scenes of nature on 
which the eye rests with pleasure; while he who allows himself 
to be swayed by prejudice, can never tell how far his bias may 
lead him, nor what injustice he may be left to do to others. The 
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-cloud that rises from the sea no bigger than the hand, may expand 


till it covers the whole field of vision, and pour its storm of re- 
tributive justice upon his defenseless head. It is exceedingly 
hazardous to suffer prejudice to influence our conduct toward 
others, because we can never fix any limit to the indulgence of 
unholy passions. Like noxious weeds, if not eradicated, it will 
spread and overcome all the finer feelings and generous impulses 
of our natures. The Jews were so prejudiced against the Saviour, 
that at last it culminated in murderous hatred. At first it was on 
account of his humble parentage; and then because he associated 
with what they considered the lower classes in society, and sat at 
meat with them, and relieved the needy ; until at last they openly 
preferred a murderer should be set at liberty instead of Him 
whom they confessed had “done all things well,” and, to compass 
their murderous purpose, said: “ His blood be on us and on our 
children.” 

In conclusion, let me say, that since we are exposed to the in- 
fluence of prejudice, how important that we know ourselves 
before we presume to sit in judgment on others! We should be 
slow to condemn when we do not fully understand all the circum- 
stances or the motives that influence those we judge. The 
indulgence of prejudice is a most efficient cause of departure from 
God. It is in itself an evidence of a backslidden state. It opens 
wide the gate and invites the foul demon, the enemy of peace, to 
enter in and take possession of the citadel. It will prove the 
worm that gnaws at the root of the tree whose withered foliage 
will soon give signs of premature decay. 

To be free from all unhallowed prejudice, we must cultivate the 
graces of the spirit, a feeling of tenderness toward all who need 
the exercise of our charity. When our eye is single, when the 
heart beats in sympathy with Christ, then may we hope to judge 
impartially, yet kindly and in love. A beart under the influence 
of prejudice, will, from the necessity of the case, be an unforgiv- 
ing heart, because in the view of such no good can be found in 
Nazareth; and to commend or approve, in such circumstances, 
would be an indorsement or approval of sin. It is strange, that 
where all need so much forbearance from others, they are so re- 
luctant to award that to their fellow-men of which they are in the 
greatest need themselves. Whenever we are tempted to be severe 
in our judgment, let us not forget that the hour is nigh when we 
shall be seen and known as we are, when all deception will 
vanish ; and then how differently our characters will appear from 
what we pow suppose them to be. If ever we arrive at heaven, 
we shall doubtless find many there whom our prejudice had 


‘ excluded from all participation in that glorious inheritance; while 


others, whom in our blindness and partiality we exalted to heaven, 
have failed altogether of the grace of life. But the greatest won- 
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der to us will be, that, with all our imperfections and departures 
from God, the grace of God could raise us to such exalted sta- 
tions, as sons of God and heirs of eternal life. Passion, prejudice, 
envy, and hatred, will undoubtedly exclude many from the rest of 
heaven, for no evil passion ever rankles in the bosom of the 
redeemed in glory. 


‘* Pure are the joys above the sky, 
And all the region peace ; 
No wanton lip nor envious eye 
Can see or taste the bliss.” 


There are no private or selfish interests in heaven ; there should 
be none in the Church on the earth. Each should strive “to 
purify himself,” as Christ is pure, and to make the Church below 
a fair type of heaven. And however much we may feel that we 
have occasion to dislike a brother or to be biased against him, let 
us bear in mind that some “ good can come from Nazareth ;” that 
if we discover much that we can not approve, there will be a 
wider scope to us for cultivating the spirit of charity and the grace 
of forbearance. If we can not endure with’each other where all 
need forbearance, what confidence or hope can we have that God 
will forgive us our trespasses? Instead of allowing a prejudice to 
affect our minds toward any fellow-being, let us labor to repair 
over against our own house, to purify ourselves of all those moral 
blemishes of which we complain in others; and “let him that is 
without sin cast the first stone,” remembering, that as we measure 
to others it shall be measured to us again. 





